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the United States now in session at Niagara Falls, On- 
tario. 

"For twentj r years the Lake Mohonk Conference has 
steadily advocated international arbitration and media- 
tion as a substitute for war. We rejoice that the good 
offices of three of our sister ^Republics in South America 
have been tendered and accepted, and that your confer- 
ence is now engaged in the earnest effort, with the good 
will and co-operation of other nations, to establish be- 
tween Mexico and the L T nited States an honorable and 
permanent peace. This auspicious event marks a new 
era of better understanding between the republics of the 
western hemisphere. 

"To your honorable commission we pledge our heart- 
iest support and earnest wishes for the establishment of 
a precedent which will be a new milestone in the for- 
ward march of world peace and give a new impetus to 
the effort to stay war through conciliation and media- 
tion, and we pray for the full realization of your higli 
and holy mission." 

PRESS COMMITTEE RESOLUTION. 

In view of the powerful influence exercised by the 
press, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration that the cause 
for which we are striving would be aided and encour- 
aged through the convening of a congress of editors in 
Washington, D. C, for the discussion of international 
arbitration and for the awakening of the public con- 
science to the advantages of a peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences arising between nations. 



The Intercollegiate Peace Contest at 
Lake Mohonk. 

The Eighth National Oratorical Contest of the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association was held at Lake Mohonk 
on the afternoon of May 28 and aroused much enthusi- 
asm, as always. This is the national contest and the cul- 
mination of a series of contests beginning with the local 
colleges and universities, advancing through the State 
oratorical contests and the group contests to tire final 
national event at Lake Mohonk. Bach oration which 
appears on the program here has thus been the winner 
successively in three contests — college, State, and group. 

About 450 orations in 120 colleges and universities 
have been written this year and 22 States were repre- 
sented — seven more than last year. The States were 
grouped in five sections this year and the program was 
as follows: 

Ralph D. Lucas, of Knox College, Illinois, representing 
the Central Group, spoke on "The New Nationalism and the 
Peace Movement." 

Harold Husted, of Ottawa University, Kansas, represented 
the Western Group with an oration on "The Task of the 
Twentieth Century." 

Louis Brodio, of the University of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, from the North Atlantic Group, gave an oration on 
"National Honor and Peace." 

The Southern Group was represented by Francis J. Lyons, 
of the University of Texas, with an oration on "Education 
for Peace," which won first place and the prize of $100. 

Victor Morris, of the University of Oregon, Oregon, spoke 
on "Man's Nature and the Hope of Universal Peace," as a 
representative of the Pacific Coast Group. 



The prizes were provided by the generosity of the 
Misses Mary and Helen Seabury, of New Bedford, Mass., 
to the amount of $325. An additional $35 was con- 
tributed by guests at Mohonk to help defray the ex- 
penses of some of the contestants. The prizes were dis- 
tributed as follows : Mr. Lyons, $100 ; Mr. Brodio, $75 ; 
Mr. Lucas, $60; Mr. Morris, $50; Mr. Husted, $40. 
The contest evoked much interest from those who heard 
it, and has already resulted in awakening new interest 
in the work of the Association. 



There are two other contests, the prizes for which are 
annually distributed at the Lake Mohonk Conference. 
This year the winning essay in the Sixth Pugsley Prize 
Contest was written by Howard V. Hornung, of the 
University of Indiana, on the subject, "The Supreme 
Court of the Nations." Mr. Chester D. Pugsley, then a 
student in Harvard University, founded this prize in 
1908 to be given by the Lake Mohonk Conference, the 
winning essay to be published each year. The prize is 
$100. Beginning in the same year, Mrs. Elmer Black 
was the donor of prizes open to undergraduate women 
students only, the first prize being $200 and the second 
$100. This year the first prize was won by Miss Mary O. 
Beldon, a senior in the University of Indiana, and the 
second by Miss Maude N. Oswald, of Keuka College, 
N.Y. 



International Arbitration — a Survey of 
the Present Situation. 

By Hon. John Bassett Moore.* 

In assembling for the Twentieth Annual Meeting of 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, it is appropriate to survey existing conditions in 
order that we may take our bearings. 

If we were to compare the international situation at 
the present moment with that which existed in the 
spring of 1895, when this conference first met, there 
would be little to justify a feeling of hopefulness. It 
is true that the international situation was not at that 
time by any means clear. Great Britain's controversy 
with the Boers was beginning to loom on the horizon, 
the second insurrection, which ended in the interven- 
tion of the United States, had just broken out in Cuba ; 
and the combustibles which a few months later produced 
the explosion over the Venezuelan boundary were, with 
an occasional premonitory report, actively accumulating. 
On the other hand, the process of arbitration had theu 
lately been applied or was in course of application to 
certain important matters. In February, 1895, the 
President of the United States handed down his award 
in the dispute between Argentina and Brazil in regard 
to the title to the Misiones territory. Within the pre- 
ceding two years the tribunal at Paris had rendered its 
judgment on the Beting Sea dispute. At that moment 
it could not be foreseen that arbitration would be em- 
ployed for the adjustment of the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute, for, as has been intimated, the controversy had 
not then reached its acute stage. But we now know 
that arbitration was in the end successfully invoked, and 

* Opening address of the presiding officer at the Twentieth 
Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 27, 1914. 
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that this was followed by the conclusion of a remark- 
able general treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which barely failed to secure 
the necessary two-thirds vote of approval in the United 
States Senate. 

PRESENT SITUATION. 

What the immediate future may hold in store in the 
way of actual arbitration it is not possible to predict; 
but the cases that have occurred during the past two 
years have not been in any respect notable. They have 
for the most part related to simple pecuniary questions. 
Perhaps the most important of them is that which is 
now pending before the Permanent Court at The Hague 
between Portugal on the one side and Prance, Great 
Britain, and Spain on the other in relation to claims 
against Portugal growing out of the seizure of the prop- 
erty of religious orders in that country by the Portu- 
guese government on the proclamation of the republic. 
For the purpose of rendering a settlement on these 
claims a tribunal of three persons has been established 
at The Hague from the list of the Permanent Court, 
the president of this tribunal being the Honorable 
Elihu Eoot. 

THE BALKANS. 

On the. other hand, the past two years have been 
marked by armed conflicts of exceptional destructive- 
ness. In the Balkan peninsula the allied powers, after 
their victorious contest with Turkey, quarreled among 
themselves and engaged in a conflict which involved a 
greater loss of life and was characterized by even greater 
ferocity than the preceding collision with their own 
common adversary. The stories of what took place dur- 
ing the war between the allies are still the subject of 
investigation; and there is only too much reason to ap- 
prehend that the end of hostilities in that quarter of the 
globe is not yet in sight. In other parts of the world 
there have been civil conflicts, the most considerable of 
which is that which is still going on in Mexico. 

These lamentable events merely illustrate the course 
of human .history. Human progress never pursues a 
uniformly forward course. Judged by particular junc- 
tures, every century furnishes occasions when the out- 
look of good causes is discouraging if not almost hope- 
less. At such times it is necessary to rise above present 
conditions in order to take heart for the future. 

PRACTICAL ADVANCE — HAGUE. 

During the twenty years since this conference came 
into existence there can be no doubt that the cause of 
international co-operation, which is vitally connected 
with the cause of international justice and peace, has 
made striking advances. Of these advances the most 
remarkable is found in the two Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, by the former of which was established 
the Permanent Court at The Hague. 

Expressing my individual opinion, I do not hesitate 
to say that the convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, which was signed at The Hague 
July 29, 1899, is the highest achievement of the past 
twenty years in the direction of an arrangement for the 
peaceful adjustment of international controversies. 
This convention provides not only for arbitration, but 
also for mediation and for international courts of in- 



quiry. The numerous treaties since concluded for the 
purpose of making arbitration obligatory in certain 
cases do not, in my opinion, represent a general advance, 
and certainly do not represent an advance on the part 
of the United States. As this question is not devoid of 
practical importance, I will venture to give a brief ex- 
planation of my precise meaning. 

EXISTING ARBITRATION TREATIES A BACKWARD STEP. 

The Hague Convention, although it does not in terms 
make arbitration obligatory in any case, excepts nothing 
from the scope of arbitration. The numerous treaties 
since concluded are based for the most part on the treaty 
between Prance and Great Britain which was signed 
October 14, 1903. The first article of this treaty reads 
as follows: 

"Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or 
relating to the interpretation of treaties existing be- 
tween the two contracting powers, . . . shall be 
referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague, provided, nevertheless, that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the 
honor of the two countries, and do not concern the in- 
terests of third parties." 

On reading this article the first thing that strikes one 
is the fact that the most important part of it is that 
which specifies the exceptions. The only obligation 
which the article imposes is the arbitration of differ- 
ences "of a legal nature or relating to the interpretation 
of treaties;" and it is to be observed that questions af- 
fecting the "vital interests," the "independence," or the 
"honor" of the parties, or concerning the "interests of 
third parties," are mentioned not by way of antithesis 
to this obligation, but as qualifications of it. 

So far as the United States and Great Britain are con- 
cerned, the clause, therefore, ran far behind their actual 
practice, for they had on numerous occasions submitted 
to arbitration questions which had been considered as 
affecting the "honor" of the two parties. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Geneva Arbitration relating to the 
Alabama Claims, the arbitration of which, when first 
proposed by the United States, was declined on the ex- 
press ground that the controversy affected the "honor" 
of Her Majesty's Government. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, no doubt urged thereto 
by those who desired to advance the cause of interna- 
tional peace, signed treaties with various powers in the 
precise terms of the British-French arrangement. These 
treaties, however, encountered an obstacle in the United 
States Senate. Following the terms of the British- 
French arrangement, they provided that the contracting 
parties should in each individual case, before appealing 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, conclude a "spe- 
cial agreement" defining the matter in dispute, the 
scope of the arbitrator's powers, and the procedure to 
be followed. The Senate amended this clause so as to 
require its own advice and consent to be given in each 
particular case. The effect of this amendment was to 
require a new treaty to be made before any question 
could be submitted to arbitration. Because of this 
amendment the President of the United States, in 
1904, withdrew the treaties from the Senate, and they 
were for the moment abandoned ; but in 1908 they were 
again taken up and the amendment was accepted, so 
that the "special agreement," which must precede any 
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actual resort to arbitration, can now be made only "by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate." 

The result of this action is that, so far as the United 
States is concerned, it is in practice more difficult to 
secure international arbitration than it was in the early 
days of our independence. Although this statement 
may occasion some- surprise, its correctness may easily 
be demonstrated. 

Prior to 1908 it was the practice of the United States 
to arbitrate pecuniary claims against foreign govern- 
ments without concluding a formal treaty. As an ex- 
ample of this procedure, I may refer to the agreement 
between the United States and Spain, effected by an 
exchange of notes on February 11-12, 1871, under which 
all claims of citizens of the United States against the 
government of Spain, for wrongs and injuries com- 
mitted against their persons and property by the Span- 
ish authorities in Cuba since the beginning of the in- 
surrection in 1868, were submitted to a mixed commis- 
sion composed of two arbitrators and an umpire. These 
claims involved questions of great international im- 
portance, including the validity of decrees of the Span- 
ish government and of legal proceedings against both 
persons and property in Cuba. Indeed, questions anal- 
ogous to those involved in the celebrated case of the 
Virginlius eventually came before the commission, as 
well as many delicate questions of nationality or citizen- 
ship. The commission remained in existence more than 
ten years, and the claims presented to it amounted to 
more than $30,000,000, exclusive of interest. The 
awards amounted to nearly $1,300,000. 

The first case submitted to the Permanent Court at 
The Hague under the convention of 1899 — the well- 
known case of the Pious Fund of the Californias — was 
submitted under a simple executive agreement. Other 
examples might readily be given; but it suffices to say 
that, where the settlement embraced claims against the 
foreign government alone and not against the United 
States, 27 of our international arbitrations up to 1908 
were held under executive agreements, as against 19 
under treaties. The former method is now forbidden 
by the treaties of 1908, so far as they apply. 

Again, it was formerly the practice of the United 
States to make general claims treaties or conventions 
for the submission of all claims of the one government 
against the other arising during a certain number of 
years — perhaps as many as 30 or 40 years — to a mixed 
commission, without discrimination and without speci- 
fication of the particular claims. 

Since 1908 what do we witness? We have now an 
international commission between the United States 
and Great Britain, called the American and British 
Claims Arbitration. By a convention between the 
United States and Great Britain concluded February 8, 
1853, it was agreed that "all claims" on the part of 
citizens of the United States against the British govern- 
ment and "all claims" on the part of British subjects 
against the United States which had arisen since the 
treaty of December 24, 1814, should be referred to a 
mixed commission. This convention was duly carried 
into effect with great satisfaction to both governments. 
But when, in 1910, the agreement under which the pres- 
ent tribunal is sitting was concluded, it was found to be 
necessarv to specifv and to submit to the Senate each 
particular case that was proposed for arbitration, and 



negotiations are understood to be now under way for a 
second schedule, after which it is not improbable that 
various claims will remain unsettled. 

It has been stated, and probably is a fact, that there 
was opposition to a general claims convention with Great 
Britain because bond claims perhaps might be presented 
to the commission. But it may be observed that claims 
were presented to the commission under the convention 
of 1853 growing out of the non-payment of the bonds 
of Florida and of Texas, and were disposed of by the 
decision of the umpire, who disallowed the claims. The 
same thing took place in respect of claims on account of 
the Confederate debt which were presented to the com- 
mission under the treaty of 1871. 

I have referred to the convention of 1853 ; but it 
would have been permissible to seek at an earlier time 
for proof of a more liberal practice than that which now 
prevails. 

We may go back to 1794, and find in article 7 of the 
Jay Treaty of that year a provision for the reference to 
a mixed commission of "all complaints" made by citi- 
zens of the United States for loss and damage by reason 
of irregular or illegal captures or condemnations of ves- 
sels or other property under color of authority of His 
Britannic Majesty, and of all complaints of British 
subjects on account of loss or damage suffered by reason 
of failure of the United States to enforce neutrality 
within its jurisdiction. Here there was no specification 
or limitation, the two governments being evidently 
anxious to remove every cause of controversy by a sweep- 
ing arbitral settlement. It is a fact, perhaps not gener- 
erally appreciated, that the British government paid to 
citizens of the United States, under article 7 of the 
treaty of 1794, upwards of $10,000,000, while a consid- 
erable sum was paid by the United States to British 
subjects. As we are somewhat prone to boast of lead- 
ing the van in the cause of peace, it may be worth our 
while to consider whether we should not occupy a posi- 
tion more advanced than that which we now hold if we 
were to go back to the practice we adopted a hundred 
and twenty years ago. 

THE BRYAN PEACE TREATIES. 

During the past twelve months the Government of 
the United States has been actively engaged in an effort 
to bring about agreements with the powers of the world 
for the pacific adjustment of international disputes by 
means of international commissions of investigation. 
A year ago a paper, which has since been published 
under the title of "President Wilson's Peace Proposal,.'* 
was handed to members of the Diplomatic Corps in 
Washington, to the effect that all questions in dispute 
which diplomacy should fail to adjust should be sub- 
mitted to an international commission, pending whoso 
investigation and report war should not be declared nor 
hostilities begun. This proposal was supplemented by 
a memorandum of the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
in which it was suggested that the proposed interna- 
tional commission, which was also to have the power to 
act on its own initiative, should be composed of five 
members, each government- to choose two, one of whom 
should not be its own citizen, and the fifth to be agreed 
upon by the two governments. A year was suggested 
as the time to be allowed for the investigation and re- 
port. It was further stated that the United States was 
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prepared to consider the question of maintaining the 
status quo as to military and naval preparations during 
the period of investigation; and it was tentatively sug- 
gested that, pending such period, there should be no 
change in the military and naval program of either 
party, unless danger from a third power should compel 
a change, in which case a confidential written statement 
of the fact by the party menaced was to release both par- 
ties from the obligation. 

Salvador, by a treaty signed August 7, 1913, accepted 
the plan in its entirety. A similar step was taken by 
Guatemala and Panama on September 20, by Honduras 
on November 3, and by Nicaragua on December 17, 
1913. Treaties omitting the clause as to the military 
and naval programs were concluded with the Nether- 
lands December 18, 1913, with Bolivia January 22, 
with Switzerland and Costa Pica February 13, with 
Denmark April 17, and with Italy May 5, 1914. 
Treaties were also concluded with Portugal and Persia 
February 4, with the Dominican Republic February 17, 
and with Venezuela March 21, 1914. The form of the 
treaty with the Dominican Republic is exceptional in 
that it combines the stipulations of the arbitration 
treaties of 1908 with the provisions of the "peace plan," 
except the clause as to military and naval programs. 

ADVANTAGES. 

In all, fifteen treaties based upon the "peace plan" 
have been signed. It is understood that none of the 
agreements thus described has been submitted to the 
Senate, so that their fate cannot as yet be foretold ; but 
it may be remarked that, with the exception of a very 
small number of all-inclusive treaties of arbitration, 
they represent an advance beyond previous arrange- 
ments, in that they propose to submit to investigation 
all questions in dispute, of every nature whatsoever 
which diplomacy may fail to adjust. They do not bind 
the parties to arbitration, but expressly reserve to them 
independence of action after the report of the commis- 
sion shall have been submitted. The underlying 
thought is threefold: (1) That they furnish an honor- 
able means of suspending controversy; (2) that the 
suspension of controversy will tranquilize the minds of 
the disputants, and (3) that the report of the commis- 
sion of investigation probably will point the way to a 
fair and equitable adjustment. 

A. B. C. MEDIATION A REMARKABLE EVENT. 

It has sometimes been argued that the making of 
treaties for the preservation of peace is an idle task, 
because, in spite of all agreements to the contrary, wars 
will occur. This argument is obviously fallacious. 
Remedies for ills are not to be discarded merely because 
they do not always prove to be efficacious. Circum- 
stances no doubt may arise in which international agree- 
ments for the employment of pacific methods may, 
either by reason of defects in their terms or by reason 
of conditions, fail to be useful. But of the practical 
value of such agreements we have frequent illustrations. 
On two notable occasions the existence of The Hague 
Convention for the Peaceful Settlement of International 
Disputes, which I do not hesitate to pronounce one of 
the wisest treaties ever made, has served to facilitate 
the prevention or the arrest of hostilities. The first 
occasion was that of the Dogger Bank incident, when 



the organization of a court of inquiry under that con- 
vention, with the addition of a limited arbitral power, 
relieved a dangerous tension between Great Britain and 
Russia, and resulted in a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment. The other illustration is now before us. Prior 
to The Hague Convention the tender of good offices or 
mediation without prior solicitation* or consultation was 
usually regarded as an intrusive act, savoring of unjusti- 
fiable interference. By that convention (article 3) it 
was declared that "powers, strangers to the dispute, 
have the right to offer good offices or mediation, even 
during the course of hostilities," and that the exercise 
of this right could never be regarded by the parties, to 
the conflict "as an unfriendly act." This stipulation 
paved the way for the tender of good offices or mediation 
made by the diplomatic representatives of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Chile, at Washington, after hostilities were 
begun at Vera Cruz. The offer was accepted by the im- 
mediate parties to the conflict, with the result that an 
armistice between them was brought about. The media- 
tion of the so-called A. B. C. powers, no matter what 
may be its present result, is a remarkable event in the 
history of international relations in the western hemi- 
sphere. It has been hailed as the beginning of a new 
Pan-American diplomacy; and it may, at any rate, bo 
regarded as the most striking development yet witnessed 
of the Pan-American movement which was formally 
inaugurated by the first International American Con- 
ference at Washington in 1889-1890. 

THIRD HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

The present survey would be incomplete without a 
further reference to the peace conferences at The Hague. 
From present indications it is not probable that the 
third conference will meet before 1916. The time that 
elapsed between the first and the second conference was 
eight years, and it was recommended by the second 
conference that the third should be convened after a 
similar interval ; but the conditions growing out of the 
war over Tripoli and the wars in the Balkan peninsula, 
to say nothing of the Moroccan and other international 
complications, caused delays in the taking of the neces- 
sary preparatory steps. In this situation the Govern- 
ment of the United States, on the 31st of January last, 
sent out a circular in which it was proposed that, with a 
view to the holding of the conference in 1915, the work 
of preparation should be committed to the Administra- 
tive Council of the Permanent Court at The Hague— a 
body composed of the diplomatic representatives of the 
treaty powers at The Hague, and therefore already in 
existence. Although this proposal was favorably enter- 
tained by a number of governments, the prevalent opin- 
ion of the larger powers, so far as it has been disclosed, 
indicates that the holding of the third conference before 
1916 is not thought to be practicable. 

CONCLUSION. 

After twenty years of fruitful aid and encouragement 
to the cause of peace and good will, the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration today faces the 
future with confidence and with hope. Mindful of the 
fact that injustice, whether real or fancied, produces 
discontent, and that the causes and effects of injustice 
are often exaggerated by popular excitement, we may 
not be justified in expecting the immediate and final 
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ushering in of the reign of universal peace. Perhaps it 
may be unreasonable to expect that international wars 
will cease before civil wars end. In the one case as in 
the other, the maintenance of continuously peaceful 
conditions will depend upon the general improvement 
of political and social relations. And for the accom- 
plishment of this end all well-disposed men and women 
may work together, in the inspiring belief that in the 
affairs of the world enlightened public opinion plays a 
constantly larger and more decisive part: 



The American School Peace League. 

By Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary. 

The major part of this report is concerned with the 
activity of our State branches and the organization of 
new ones. The Arkansas, Tennessee, and Louisiana 
branches have held their annual meetings this spring in 
connection with the State Teachers' Associations of 
which they are regular departments. The Arkansas 
branch meeting had local speakers, and the secretary 
presented a most interesting report of the past year's 
work. The Tennessee branch secured Prof. Philip Van 
Ness Myers, of Cincinnati, to address the general asso- 
ciation, and the branch held a separate business meeting 
after the session. In proposing a standing vote of 
thanks to Professor Myers, Prof. W. S. Jones, of the 
Memphis schools, said that if the members of the asso- 
ciation were to hear no other address during the meet- 
ing they would be well repaid for their trip to Memphis 
by his stirring words. The Louisiana branch secured 
the services of Arthur Deerin Call, executive director of 
the American Peace Society, who addressed one of the 
general sessions of the Louisiana State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, and also the annual meeting of the branch. Mr. 
Call also gave several other addresses before Louisiana 
schools, and the secretary of the branch reports that he 
made a great impression upon the teachers. 

The president of the Arkansas branch has organized 
four more high school branches since our last report. 
In the absence of Dr. David Starr Jordan, the president 
of the California branch, Edward Berwick, the acting 
president and treasurer, is devoting practically all his 
time to this work. He has lectured on the centenary 
of peace, the Mexican situation, and the peace movement 
in general before many of the California high and nor- 
mal schools, and is soon to start a similar trip to the 
rural districts of the State. Mr. Berwick reports that 
after his address in the Polytechnic High School of 
San Francisco, about a thousand students yelled, "We 
all want peace and good will!" Through the secretary 
of the branch, Mr. Alden H. Abbott, Mr. Berwick has 
sent a letter recommending the observance of Peace 
Day to every school in the State. He is doing all this 
work at his own expense. 

The secretary of the Maine State Branch of the 
League has attended several County Teachers' Conven- 
tions this spring, and has done much personal work for 
the league. She has distributed a great deal of litera- 
ture and has enrolled many new members. Where it 
has been "impossible for her to be present at these con- 
ventions, she has had literature there for distribution 
under the personal charge of some person with whom she 
has made previous arrangements. 



Mr. Charles S. Chapin, principal of the State Normal 
School in Montclair, New Jersey, wrote to the league a 
few weeks ago for literatuie to assist him in preparing 
an address on "Peace and the Public Schools,'" to be 
delivered before a meeting of Hartford County Teachers 
in Hartford, Connecticut, on May 8. We nave since 
heard from some of our Connecticut members that Mr. 
Chapin made a very fine address. 

At the time when public interest in the Mexican situa- 
tion was at its height, the league sent a circular letter 
issued by the World Peace Foundation, entitled "The 
Mexican Crisis," to two of the most influential officers 
of each of our State branches, thus reaching very nearly 
every State. The president of our New Mexico branch 
wrote for more of these for distribution in his locality, 
which is only twenty-five miles from the border line, and 
where public opinion and expression on the matter is at 
its highest. One of our most loyal workers in Colorado, 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, also distributed many of these 
circulars in Colorado. 

The Massachusetts branch of the league held a mass- 
meeting of teachers from all over the State in Tremont 
Temple on Saturday morning, March 28. Frederick P. 
Fish, Esq., chairman of the State Board of Education, 
presided. This took the place of the annual meeting of 
the branch. At the opening of the meeting the business 
of the branch was transacted and new officers elected: 
President, Arthur C. Boyden, principal of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, and secretary, Thomas G. Bees, 
of the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. The meet- 
ing was ably addressed by Prof. Jay William Hudson, 
of the University of Missouri, on "The Ethics of War ;" 
Hon. Justice Benjamin Russell, of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, on "The Centenary of Peace Between 
the United States and Great Britain," and Prof. Wil- 
liam I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, on "Teaching His- 
tory According to its Modern Interpretation." 

On May 2 the Mississippi branch of the league was 
organized at the annual convention of the Mississippi 
State Teachers' Association in Jackson, and the asso- 
ciation voted to make the branch one of its departments. 
This branch was organized under the personal direction 
of Superintendent E. E. Bass, of Greenville, who has 
been a strong friend of the league for several years. Mr. 
Bass was elected president and Miss Emily Butts, of 
Jackson, secretary-treasurer. At the last meeting of 
the Ohio State Teachers' Association in June, 1913, a 
resolution was adopted providing for the organization 
of the branch at the next session. The committee which 
was appointed to effect this organization is now working 
in this direction, and has secured a place on the program 
of the association for a speaker on international peace. 
The Ohio branch will be formed at this time. The 
same resolution was adopted last autumn at the meeting 
of the North Dakota Educational Association, and Prof. 
W. M.Wemett, of the Valley City State Normal School, 
is chairman of the committee having the organization 
in charge. Professor Wemett is intensely interested in 
the matter, and is pushing it vigorously. He has had 
the constitution for the branch drawn up by the commit- 
tee and printed; has had an article concerning the 
league — its work for Peace Day, prize contests, etc. — 
printed in The Bulletin, the magazine of the Valley 
City Normal School ; has addressed the county super- 
intendents of the State and solicited their interest. 



